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from capture or destruction by the forces of belligerent powers. 
The United States government has for many years advocated 
this humane and beneficent principle, and is now in a position 
to recommend it to other powers without the imputation of 
selfish motives. I therefore suggest for your consideration 
that the Executive be authorized to correspond with the gov- 
ernments of the principal maritime powers with a view of 
incorporating into the permanent law of civilized nations the 
principle of the exemption of all private property at sea, not 
contraband of war, from capture or destruction by belligerent 
powers.' " 

The President urged this beneficent scheme with an 
earnestness which gained the willing attention of Con- 
gress, already predisposed to it in spirit, and on the 28th 
of April of this year he was able to approve a joint reso- 
lution of both Houses recommending that the " President 
endeavor to bring about an understanding among the 
principal maritime powers, with a view of incorprating 
into the permanent law of civilized nations the principle 
of the exemption of all private property at sea, not 
contraband of war, from capture or destruction by 
belligerents." 

It has not been thought advisable by the President 
during the past summer to call the attention of the powers 
to a project which would necessarily be regarded by two 
of them, and possibly by others, with reference to its 
bearing upon the deplorable conflict now raging in the 
Far East. But as we earnestly pray that the return of 
peace may not be long delayed between the two nations, 
to both of which we are bound by so many historic ties, 
we may confidently look forward at no distant day to 
inviting the attention of the nations to this matter, and we 
hope we may have the powerful influence of this great 
organization in gaining their adherence. [Applause.] 

The time allotted to me is at an end. 1 can only bid 
you Godspeed in your work. The task you have set 
yourselves, the purposes to which you are devoted, have 
won the praise of earth and the blessing of Heaven since 
the morning of time. The noblest of all the beatitudes 
is the consecration promised the peacemakers. Even if 
in our time we may not win the wreath of olive, even 
if we may not hear the golden clamor of the trumpets 
celebrating the reign of universal and enduring peace, it 
is something to have desired it, to have worked for it in 
the measure of our forces. And if you now reap no 
visible guerdon of your labors, the peace of God that 
passes understanding will be your all-sufficient reward. 
[Great applause.] 



The Peace Congress and the Hague 
Tribunal. 

Address of Hon. Oscar S. Straus, United States Member of the 
Hague Court, at the Thirteenth International Peace Con- 
gress, October 4, 1904. 

The leit motif or the national spirit among nations 
changes from age to age, and so consequently do the 
causes that bring about conflict and war. Beginning 
with modern times, with the Reformation, we first note 
as the dominant war cause ecclesiastical enmities, the 
conflicts between Romanism and Protestantism, which 
brought on that terrible age of devastating wars known 
in history as the Thirty Years' War, over whose bloody 
pits was concluded in 1648 the famous Treaty of West- 
phalia, which was framed by the first great peace con- 



gress, and from which dates the permanent diplomatic 
system of modern times. With the lapse of another 
century the leit motif of nations changed from ecclesi- 
astical enmities to the hunger for conquest and territorial 
expansion, beginning with the Seven Years' War (1756- 
1763), which terminated in the second great peace 
congress, which framed the Treaty of Paris, and which, 
extending to this hemisphere, adjusted the colonial 
possessions of Great Britain, France and Spain, and so 
materially altered the map of the American continent. 
This period of conquest culminated in the infuriated 
heroism of the Napoleonic wars, and was terminated in 
1815 by the third, and up to that time the most important 
peace congress in all history, which framed the Treaty 
of Vienna. By this Treaty was definitely established the 
balance of power between European states, which lasted 
for half a century, until it was extended and recon- 
structed after the Russo-Turkish war, by the fourth 
great peace congress, which framed, in 1878, the Treaty 
of Berlin. At this congress Great Britain and Germany, 
under their distinguished premiers, Disraeli, Salisbury 
and Bismarck, and the other great European powers, 
under their foremost statesmen, won a more decisive and 
more enduring victory than their armies had won at 
Sebastopol, Metz and Plevna. They caused the war 
clouds that hung black and threatening from the Baltic 
to the tropics to roll by, and ushered in the bright sun 
which shed its rays of "peace with honor" over the 
trembling chancelleries of Europe and Asia. 

From Hugo Grotius to William Penn, and from 
William Penn to William Ellery Channing, and from 
Channing and Charles Sumner to Jean de Bloch, pub- 
licists, dreamers, philosophers and divines have advocated 
the cause of peace with that persistent devotion that so 
noble a cause can awaken in the souls of men whose 
hearts are attuned to humanity's universal plea. They 
have through all these years prepared the great powers of 
the world for the greatest and most representative peace 
congress of all times, the Hague Peace Congress. 

The work of this Conference, the establishment of the 
Permanent Court of International Arbitration by the 
representatives of the twenty-six leading nations of 
the world, marks not only the crowning glory of the 
nineteenth century, but, with God's blessings, the most 
enduring humanitarian achievement of the ages. Al- 
though the time was not yet ripe to enable this Congress 
to succeed in lessening the armaments of war, the very 
establishment of the Permanent Tribunal, with its nearly 
fourscore members ever ready to respond to the nations' 
call for the adjustment of international differences, cannot 
fail in time to effectively contribute to that inevitable 
end, and tend more and more to bring " the future of 
Humanity under the Majesty of the Law." 

As Americans and hopeful advocates of peace, you will 
pardon the justified pride we feel in the tribute paid to 
our country only a few days ago by that distinguished 
French peace advocate, publicist and statesman, a leading 
delegate to the Peace Conference, and a member of the 
Permanent Tribunal, Baron d'Estournelles de Constant. 
I quote from his statement given to the Associated Press. 
After expressing his regret for his inability to be present 
with us, a regret which I am sure is shared by every one 
here, he said : 

" I had hoped at Boston to recognize publicly the grand and 
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decisive services rendered to the cause of International Arbi- 
tration by the United States, and particularly by President 
Roosevelt. Better than any one, I know that the Court at The 
Hague stood deserted, abandoned and ridiculed until the day 
when he had the courage, generosity and foresight to save it. 
That act alone has entitled him to the thanks of all Europe for 
his pacific and liberal spirit." 

We gladly share the glory of having been the first 
among the nations to throw open the doors of the 
Tribunal with our sister republic, the Republic of 
Mexico, who spontaneously united with us in referring 
the Pious Fund case to the Court, and (we are happy to 
share that glory as well) with all the powers, great and 
small, who were parties to the Venezuela controversy. 

While the Hague Conference was not able, because 
the time was not yet ripe, to limit the progressive in- 
crease of armaments and the economic burdens that that 
ascending scale of war preparations entail upon the 
nations in time of peace, we need not be without hope 
that there is much truth in the thesis developed by Jean 
de Bloch in his great book, " The Future of War," that 
the immense drain of the increasing cost of war and of 
armaments will necessarily from purely economic reasons 
compel retrenchment and limitation. 

It was my privilege during the past summer to deliver 
an address before our Naval War College at Newport. 
My audience was composed entirely of distinguished 
naval officers and admirals, captains, commanders and 
lieutenants in our navy. My subject, which was left 
to their choice, was the "Scope and Meaning of the 
Hague Tribunal," and I am gratified to bear my testi- 
mony here that among no class of our people could be 
found a set of men who have a deeper and more sym- 
pathetic interest in furthering the cause of peace. I am 
informed that the same is true especially in regard to the 
naval men of other nations, and that we can count upon 
them as our most effective allies. 

The very fact that behind the world's diplomacy stands 
ever open the doors of the Hague Tribunal, whose per- 
manent mission, the peaceful adjustment of international 
differences, cannot fail to have an ever-increasing voice 
in the chancelleries of nations and on the deck of every 
warship of every civilized power. 

Time does not permit me to dwell upon the scope and 
meaning of the Hague Treaty, upon its three plans and 
methods to lessen the causes of war, respectively, a Com- 
mission of Inquiry, Mediation and Arbitration. I en- 
tirely agree with the late Frederick W. Holls, the 
distinguished Secretary of the American Commission, 
the historian of the Peace Conference, whose untimely 
death we so deeply deplore, in his estimate of the treaty 
as " The Magna Charta of International Law." It is more 
than that, it is an International Covenant on the Mount. 

The treaty has been criticised as lacking obligatory 
power ; technically speaking that is true, and it is also 
true that its compelling force rests upon the highest and 
most binding considerations among nations, upon inter- 
national honor and the moral grandeur of the signatory 
powers. It will require time and experience to develop 
its true and full scope and meaning, just as it required 
time and experience to develop the full scope and mean- 
ing of the Constitution of these United States. The 
significance of the treaty as an effective instrument of 
peace will largely depend upon the construction and 



method of application of Article 27 defining the duties of 
the signatory powers. That section provides : 

"The signatory powers consider it their duty, in case a 
serious dispute threatens to break out between two or more 
of them, to remind these latter that the Permanent Court of 
Arbitration is open to them. Consequently they declare that 
the fact of reminding the parties in controversy of the provi- 
sions of the present convention, and the advice given to them 
in the higher interest of peace to have recourse to the Per- 
manent Court, can only be considered as an exercise of good 
offices." 

How and in what manner the initiative provided for 
by this article is to be exercised is of the highest im- 
portance, which time and circumstances will and must 
develop. The subject did not escape the wise fore- 
thought of the Conference, but it was determined by the 
majority to leave the provisions in its present form, 
doubtless having in mind that time, circumstances and 
experience would develop the most effective form of in- 
itiative. This Congress and future congresses could 
not in my judgment address themselves to a more prac- 
tical and imperative subject than in ascertaining and de- 
veloping the most acceptable and effective method and 
plan as to how and by whom this initiative is to be in- 
voked and applied. I will not forestall such a considera- 
tion of the subject by venturing any suggestions or 
opinion, but will content myself with emphasizing with 
all earnestness the extreme importance of the subject. 

I cannot speak with authority, or with even an inti- 
mate knowledge of facts, but I may be permitted to 
express the feeling of disappointment which was shared 
by many that, largely growing out of the failure of an 
international understanding to invoke the initiative as 
contemplated by the section quoted, the full force and 
moral effect of the treaty could not be or was not applied 
in a supreme effort to avert the appalling war now 
raging with such lurid and destructive heroism between 
Russia and Japan. Under the treaty the right to offer 
good offices or mediation appertains to the powers even 
during the course of hostilities, and it is provided that 
the exercise of this right shall never be regarded as an 
unfriendly act. 

May the voice of this Congress awaken the nations to 
the exercise of their moral obligations, and may the 
Hague Treaty be sent upon its mediating mission of 
peace by the aroused public sentiment of the world as 
the practical fruit of the deliberations of this Thirteenth 
International Peace Congress. 



Proceedings of the Thirteenth Inter- 
national Peace- Congress. 

The opening meeting of the Thirteenth International 
Peace Congress, for the welcome of the delegates, was 
held in Tremont Temple, Boston, at 2 p. m., October 3. 
Every seat in the great auditorium was taken, and more 
than three thousand people had to be turned away. 
The platform was filled with prominent people from 
Boston and vicinity, who came to join in the welcome. 

The meeting was opened by Edwin D. Mead, Chair- 
man of the Committee on Organization. He said that 
the highest victory of power is self-restraint ; that the 
result of the Congress would be most beneficent, if it 



